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A LETTER, «xe. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Ir is late before I fulfil my promise of 
addressing you on the state of the Borough. 
I have delayed till many must have supposed, 
and some of you had hoped, that I had aban- 
doned the intention. Circumstances have pre- 
vented me, the detail of which would be te- 
dious and unimportant. But the subject is not 
temporary: it is not one of those which excite 
interest for a while, pass away, and are for- 
gotten: nor even is it like those political events 
which are eagerly discussed at the time ; and then 
yield their place to others in the varying scene of 
public affairs. But this affects us as much at the 
end of ten years as of ten days; it must affect our 
children, and al! of our latest posterity who may 
remain inhabitants of this town. And I trust there 
| is now an attention excited; a fervent feeling 
b a called forth ; which will neither slumber, nor de- 
a cay, but will eather strength in its. progress ; 
s which partial failure cannot damp, nor Success. 
: a 
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render careless or inactive. My present purpose 
is therefore, not so much to exhort, as to inform, 
It is to relate, (what till recently has been quite. 
unknown,* and is yet but imperfectly understood) 
the earlier history of the Borough ; to expose more 
fully its later corruptions ; to address some obser- 
vations on the conduct of those misnamed F’reemen 
who conduct, or who will not prevent, the foul 
transactions alluded to; and to make some sugges- 
tions to the other inhabitants of the Town. 


_ Numerous charters, were, granted to the town. 
from. the. time, of Henry, I. to that: of Eliza- 
beth ; bug these,are silent on alk the, points that 
can, now affect oux-political interests, They grant 
to the inhabjtants; the privilege of having: their 
own Magistrates, Coroners, and Courts, of Jus. 
tice, distinct, from, those. of the County. ; of: held. 
ing for-ever, at a, fixed rent, the tolls.of: the streets,. 
fairs, and, markets, The-Charters.of-Elig, relate to 
similar privileges, and, especially to-Stinbridge fain, 
_ Those of James, I. and,Charles b.. give more ample. 

directions forthe government of the Borough, but, 
like all; the others, are-silent as to theypersons en- 
titled to. the freedom. thereof. That: of James I. 
. * As a proof: of the extreme anxiety to conceal every thing 
respecting the state of the. Corporation, even. from the Corpo~ | 


_ rators. themselves, Iymay, refer.to, a, regulation made. inj 1808, 


that no person should inspect the books without an order in 
writing from the Mayor, ora vote of the Hall. This regulation 
' \ : faye ely, 


isin direct defiance of-two. Acts of Parliament. 
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ordains' merély in general terms, that’ the Bo. 
sb ‘rough shall be and shall remain 4 free Boroueh of 
“ itself, and that the men of the same BoroDgh 
shall be free Burcesses,” The void CHartér of 


Charles H. which is equally silent on that point, 
need be mentioned presently. 


“The repellae récords of the Corporation com: 
fence in the year 1544 ; soon after which a bye 
law appears, ofdaiining that “ any free burgess of 
“this town it his lifetime, may make one of his 
“sons, which lie will, free of this borough ; and 
“after the decéase of a freemai his eldest son to 
“pay for his freedom only to the box 3s. Sd. and 

‘38. 4d. to the officers; atid atiy other son as they 
“can agreé with the house.” This seems to imply 

aright or usage in favor ofall the sons, and:to alter 
and regulate only thesum or “fine” (as it is always 
éalled in? the arly books) on’ admission* ; for 
though HO mention is thade of the ‘fine, which 
the’ sow in’ the father’s lifetime’ is to pay, yet 
the “entries uteiwards: are “for the fine of ind 
abst) foes 

That this was the ait ail that it was’ db: sonia aps 
pears f from bs following and several other entries soon after this 
bye- pe & Mi oat 4 oy filius et haeres Geo. Foyster, Alder- 
“man, secundum ordinationem Villae pro fie tantum ri 


“ pix: et cost: cur.” 
“<M. Foyster, son and hehe of G. Mss intaen, Seeottin ota 


‘* mane of the Town, for the! fine of 38. 8d. only tothe Box Seige 


fy 


«the courts” i.e, 33.4d, to the officers 
His fine before the bye-law would have bééhp 4d. ee 
Town Clerk, as appears by previous entries. 


ee 
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‘only to the Town Clerk,” therefore, in fact, a 
gratuitous admission appears to have been intend- 
ed, and the mention of a fine was unnecessary. A 
great. part of the entries of admission by an 
from that time to 1576, are in the terms of “‘ son” 

« Filius” only, which would not have been the 
case if the right, as now pretended, was only in the 
first-born son. If the younger sons were uot en- 
titled, it was unnecessary. to mention them in the 
bye law, or to say that their fine was not. fixed ; 
for the Corporation had always the power of mak- 
ing. honorary freemen. _ The words “ as they can 
agree,” seems to imply a right of admission on 
such reasonable finet as might be assessed by the 
house, just like the arbitrary fine of a copyhold, 
the reasonableness of which is controlled by Courts 
; of Law. 0 pang ott es te, 

oe 1576 saree hed vm was siiiechss ordaining 
« ‘that any freeman may have all his sons free for 
«4d. a piece to the Town Clerk,” *,* * “and this 
és whether they. come in the life of their father or 
“ after his death.” The reduction of the fine 
would naturally render the admissions of younger 
sons more numerous, for a vote was not then, as 
it is now, a marketable commodity. 


oe During the Commonwealth the entries are in » English. 


“+ A similar right 1 was. claimed ide established | in the bo: . ed ei a 


of Hastings—Moore ». Mayor of ej Sutera 18 7 a 
Appx:—Hargr. edit, —_ 
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From the year 1582 to 1610, the records-of the 
Corporation are said to be lost. This. circum- 
stance is exceedingly mysterious. They would 

contain the entries respecting the very important 
Seek of James I. and probably many other 
matters unfavorable to the close system. Their 
suppression or destruction was certainly ‘inten- 
tional: they were in existence fifty or sixty years 
ago ; for I have seen a manuscript, compiled about 
that time bya Corporator, which contains copies 
of. peveral entries in the years 1608 and 1609. 


From. the -recommencement of ji dacatinn 
which have been graciously permitted to remain 
in the Town Clerk’s Office down to the latter end 
of the reign of Charles II. the admissions in 
right of birth, are on the same extensive plan.— 
Aneg' are very numerous ; generally in the form of 
‘‘ son” only, and afford, as hefore, many instances 
of two or even three sons of the same burgess. 
The system then began of closing the Borough ; 
that is, of depriving your ancestors of their politi- 
cal rights, and of bartering them away to the ene- 
mies of the constitution, for the dishonest gain id 
a few individuals. | 


Every one ae has read the History of Eng- 
land, knows that the reign of Charles Il. 
after he felt himself strong enough to throw 
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aside his mask, was little else but a series of at- 
tempts, by threat, force, and fraud, to subvert our 
admirable constitution ; and to establish instead of 
it-his.own uncontrouled power. But it. was im. 
possible to give effect to this foul and deliberate 
conspiracy while.a freely elected House of Com- 
mons remained); he therefore found it desirable to 
rendera great part of them no longer freely elect- 
ed; and his minions began to tamper with Corpo- 
rations. It is clear that a small body of men is 
much more easily bought than a large one: and 
that if into this smaller body anumber of devoted 
adherents could be introduced; a’ very little 
bribery would then be sufticient, Accordingly, 
at Cambridge a bye-law was passed in the year 
1677, ordering “ that all and every the sons of a 
“free Burgess (excepting the sons of a foreign 
** Burgess) should have the freedom of the town, 
** they and every of them, except the eldest; paying 
the fees of the house.” In 1679, the words “ Fri 
“US NATU MAXIMUS” were used for the first time 
in the entries of those who happened to be eldest 
Sons of freemen. These steps seemed trifling in 
themselves, and might therefore pass away without 
resistance; but they were important in their conse- 
quences, as establishing a difference between the 
eldest and the younger sons, They began merely 


by subjecting the younger sons to the pe ta 


of certain fees ; and worded the regulatio: 
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to. appear not an imposition upon. them, but avi 
exemption in favour of the eldest. 


- More open.and effectual measures seon succeed- 
ed. The King’s Ministers.began, by threatening 
with one hand, judicial proceedings for the: forfeits 
ure of half the existing Charters in the Kingdom, 
and holding-out with the other the promise of fresh 
Charters if the old ones were voluntarely surren- 
dered. A judgment of forfeiture against the city 
of London, obtained by means of the corrupt and 
dependent Judges of those times, terrified most 
other corporations: into submission. ‘The: charters 
of Cambridge; where a considerable party was 
devoted to. the: arbitrary measures, of the: Court, 
were surrendered, and.a new one granted in: Jae 
nuary, 1685. | 


ah Seababias Sainsioct will be sufficientlyshewn’ 
by. the following abridged extract: ‘“ Provided:al+ 
“ways. and: we do reserve full power at all: times 
“ hereafter, to. remove the Mayor, High Steward, 
“‘ Recorder, Aldermen, Bailiffs, Common: Clerk, 
“ and Burgesses of the Common Council, Coro+ 
“ ners and Treasurers of the Borough, or any of 
SS ilies at.the will. and, pleasure of us ourvheiis or 
* succ Coc ite sre os Sa Capt v 
whos “Tit 
Int e Autumn of the’ ellie — it. bias 
tended, that, the sonst bye: laws were: unfit: or. 
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insufficient: 'a Committee was appointed to 
frame a new set, which was adopted in 1686, and 
the whole of the former were repealed. The 
birthright to the freedom was not likely to escape 
mutilation’; we accordingly find the following 
enactment“ That a freeman shall have no liber: 
“ty to‘make any more of his sons free of the Cor. 
** poration, but one.” “ 


That this: might the better escape notice, it 
comes in’ only at the tail of along bye law about 
the. admission of apprentices and of minors; and 
even then it attémpted to limit the right to one 
only, not ‘specifying the eldest. The grain of 
_ poison was mixed and half hidden in the measure 
of meal, but was not on that account the less fatal. 
Soon afterwards, Henry Lord Dover: with about 
seventy or eighty of his non-resident adherents, 
became honorary freemen. Sir Thomas Chichely 
was removed from the office of High Steward “zn 
compliance with the King’s (James IT.) order in 
Council ;” and Lord Dover unanimously elected 
in his place “in obedience to his Majesty's com- 
mand.” cs eet seetieni- i ee J 

The artifice and skill of these’ measures are 
remarkable; for, the whole operations against 
_ the political freedom of your Ancestors were con- 
ducted with the regularity and slow approaches 
ofasiege. It might have been impregnable’ to 


Ad 
a. ee 
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open assault, but every movement drew the outer 
lines of the besiegers closer around, or introduced 
fresh traitors within the walls; till at last the for- 
tress became an easy prey to its assailants. 


It was, however, not long before they, through 
whose timidity or corruption this great change 
was effected, met their deserved reward. In 1688, 
James Il. availed himself of his power, under 
the new Charter, by degrading nearly twenty 
officers of the Corporation, and substituting his 
more thorough-paced dependants in their stead. 
It is thus that their employers always treat the infe- 
riorinstruments of villainy and treachery. Despis- 
ing while they use them, and detesting them for be- 
ing privy to their own dishonour, they flatter them- 
selves into the belief of a distinction between the 
guilt of ‘those who aim at conquering others, and 
of those who sell themselves. Thus, when the vile 
and purchased services are performed, when fresh 
ones are no longer wanted, the agents are uncere- 
moniously discarded, and become the broken tools 
that knaves have thrown away. They have 
incurred the contempt or aversion of their 
employers, the displeasure of their friends, the 
detestation of the virtuous part of society, and 
have none to espouse their cause, or pity their ill- 
treatment. It was thus with many of the betrayers 
of their fellow townsmen in the reign of James HI; 

© A 


it was thus with a similar degraded body, when, 
a century afterwards, this Borough was again gold 
and conveyed away: and thus will it be with all 
those whonow lend themselves to support that inter- 
est, whenever their suborners can shake them off, 
and do without their disgraceful services, 


_ The Borough was now delivered over, bound 
hand and foot, to Lord Dover; and its chains 
would have become every day stronger in conse- 
quence of the fewer admissions by right, but the 
change of government. effected _ its liberation. 
James II. a few weeks before he was expelled for 
his unconstitutional conduct, issued a proclama- 
tion by which the surrender of those Charters, that 
had not been enrolled, were declared invalid; and 
the original incorporators were every where re- | 
quired to meet, and. to.act upon their old charters. 


Fortunately the Cambridge surrender was not 
enrolled ; the Corporation met to put themselves 
upon the old footing ; and the unleavened batches 
of Lord Dover’s freemen were no longer per- 
mitted to vote, or counted among the real cor- 
porators of succeeding reigns.* But unfortunately, 
no general attempt seems to have been made to 
set aside the nefarious disfranchisement of the 
younger sons. Why there was none, we know 

* See Journals of the House of Commons, Vol. xvi, ‘p. 300, 
301. 
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not. The reasons which influenced our prede-. 
cessors thus to neglect the rights of their suc- 
cessors, have perished with them, and we can 
only conjecture what they were. The expense 
and difficulty of procuring’a Mandamus were then. 
much greater ; for the statute, affording facilities 
to that process, and giving costs to the successful 
party, did not pass till the tenth year of Queen 
Anne. Some persons might probably threaten 
such a proceeding, and obtain their own object 
through the fears of the corporation ; for we find 
a few admissions of younger sons, after the bye 
law of 1686. Besides, the nation at that time 
* seems to have imagined that a kind of golden age 
in politics had arrived ; that in expelling the Ty- 
rant, they had cut up the tree of corruption by the. 
roots: they little imagined it would so soon re 
vive, not as before, spreading visibly, like the ivy, 
its withering grasp around the branches of the 
oak, obvious to the eye, and easy to be assailed ; 
but stretching under ground its roots, unnoticed 
and difficult to be traced. Nothing like a sur- 
render of the Borough, or a destruction of its in- 
dependence, seems to have been attempted, till the 
well-known transfer a century afterwards. There 
were several contests, and it was represented by 
county gentlemen* of different families, the last of 


* Benjamin Keene, of Westhoe, Esq., and James W. Adeanés 
of Babraham, Esq. a ha a ionate ail 10 
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whom was the Grandfather of the candidate who 

fought your battle in 1818, and one whose virtues 

are still insuring him the respect and esteem of 

the county, though they made no impression on 
the corporators of 1790. 


The manner in which, 35 years ago, you were 
bartered and conveyed away, like the slaves on 
a Russian estate, or a West Indian piantation, 
for the nefarious gain of a few individuals, I need 
not relate—it is well known to you all. The 
conduct ‘and character of the agents in that 
transaction, and of those who devoted them- 
selves to perpetuate that bargain, are duly esti- 
mated by every honest mind in the town. I 
therefore pass them by; for | am unwilling, with- 
out urgent necessity, to accuse so many indivi- 
duals who can no longer defend ‘themselves before 
the earthly tribunal of public opinion, wai | 


For 39 years all went on in the smooth quiet 
course of unresistin o servitude. Through the craft 
or negligence of your oppressors no new batch of 
foreign freemen had been manufactured till half 
of the old ones, and many of your original betray- 
ers, had gone to their account. Sounder habits of 
thinking, and more upright independence had be- 


gun to prevail in the town. The Lord and Master — 


of the Borough, with his corrupt agents, probably 


Lyte oe 


ng * “ © “ ? > 
mare om nes rian 
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imagined that the inhabitants had neither sense to 
feel, courage to resist, norspirit to resent ; and the 
shameless attempt was made to impose upon ‘you 
forty persons not resident, and for the most part 
unconnected with the town.* What kind of free- 
men these strangers were to be, the following fact 
will show. The owner of the Borough wrote to 
several persons to offer them the freedom of the 
Corporation, and among others to a County Ma- 
eistrate, who answered that he should be happy to 
‘accept of it, but though he agreed with him in 
political sentiments, that he should consider him- 
self neal You will not be surprised that 


_* The following is an accurate list of them: Lieut. Col. Trench, J. 
Irving, Esq., T. H. Mortimer, Esq., J. R. Read, Esq. J. H. Urqu- 
hart, Esq. G. Hervey, “dw. Purchas, and J. Salmon, of Lonpon ; 
~ ‘Wm. Sloane, Esq. of Rumsry, Hawts. ; T. A. Smith, jun. Esq. 

of Lincotn; E. K. Lacon, Esq. of Ormesspy, NorFo.x ; 
R. S, Lonsdale, T. B. Garwood, jun., and W. Wormack, jun. of 
Yarmourtu; G. Oxenden, Esq. of Broome, Kent; Captain, 
. George Beetham, (R. N.), C. Jeaffreson, Esq. of Worvisk. 
HAM; J. P. Allix, Esq. of SWAFFHAM ; John Tharpe, Esq. of 
CuiprpENHAM ; Rev. Sir H. Bate Dudley, of Exy; J. Hall, 


Esq. of Weston Couvitie; Rey. H. Finch, of Suetrorp; 


_ John Crorts, of Brag LeswADE ; Daniel Death and Robert 
Ranson, of Cureverzy ; John Perrin, of Asuiney; John 
Douglas, Esq., Edwd. Weatherby, and Sam. Pettit, of Nrew- 
MARKET; John Isaacson, of Mouxron; Rev. Jas. Hand, of 
| OuspEn : ; Wm. Collin, of KirTi1ne ; Robt. King, John Cham- 
bers, John Tetsall, and Matt. Jennings, of Woop Dirron ; 
Lieut. J. Witla: of Ditton ; John Headdy, of TRUMPING- 
ron; John Purchas, and Thos. Ind, jun. of CHESTERTON. 
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his name was not in the list: such an atiswey 
Shewed him unfit to be a member of that band 
who muster at the roll-call, and receive orders 
from head quarters. The object in view was 
clearly shewn by the instant rejection, not only of 
forty of the most respectable inhabitants whom an 
_ Independent Corporator proposed instead of the 
forty foreigners; but of the offer to support an 
equal number of respectable inhabitants, to be 
named by the proposer of those foreigners. To 
this there seemed at first an inclination to accede, 
or at least, a private discussion about it. But an 
agent (limself.a foreign freeman,) who had just 
come from head-quarters, said in a low tone to a 
confidential few around him, “ It is of no use, 
“ the great man will never agree to it.” 


The strong opposition of independent Corpora- 
ters within, and the daily increasing storm of in- 
dignation from without, prevented, for that time, 
the introduction of a single foreigner. But, though 
that shameless attempt was baffled, think not 
that the object is relinquished; your enemies 
have learnt caution and cunning ; not repentance 
or honesty, by their disappointment. The shame 
of exposed and baffled iniquity caused no punish- 
ment; it operated asno warning; for every feel- 
ing of honourable shame must have been stifled 
before ‘the measure’was proposed. That will be 
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attempted gradually which cannot be done sud- 
denly. They wait till the storm of indignation shall 
have partly subsided. A single stranger, closely 
connected with your master, will be (while I write, 
has been) proposed. ‘* One freeman,” it is said, 
‘‘can be of no consequence ; it will be peculiarly 
‘acceptable ina high quarter ; it is not intended. 
“to be a precedent, and will do no mischief.” 
Such is the specious language by which you are 
_wheedled into compliance, and such was the lan- 
guage by which your predecessors were lured 
into fatal consent a few years back. But I warn 
you, that it 2s meant for a precedent, and will do 
incalculable mischief, unless the resident free- 
men turn back, and retrieve the false step they 
have made. At every step downwards the de- 
‘scent is steepened, and return becomes more dif- 
ficult. 1 warn you, that the proposal of more 
strangers 7s i contemplation, by one, two, or 
three at a time: every one admitted makes a 
_yoter more for the admission of others. The 
minds of some, who were startled at first, become 
familiarized ; and you will hereafter find out, when 
itis too late, that twenty times two are equal to 
forty. Mes ee 


Alike under the dominion of Lord Dover, or 
your present master, the admission of subservient 
strangers on the one part, has gone hand in hand 
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with the exclusion of rightful claimants on the 
other. And it naturally must; for those. who 
claim by right, may, if they please, be indepen- 
dent. The right by apprenticeship is too clear to 
be questioned, and till of late iniquity had not ae- 
quired sufficient assurance to attempt to restrain 
it. The law of England imposes no limit of age*, 
and. the. bye law limiting the binding of the ap- 
prentice between the ages of 12 and 21, which 
has of late been threatened to be acted u pon, is 
like some other of your bye laws, clearly illegal 
and void.) The number as well as the age has 
been objected to, and:the enrolment of the son of a 
resident freeman as an apprentice to his father was 
lately refused, because he had already another son 
apprenticed to him. The claim was insisted on at 
the next Common Hall, and the opponents durst 
iw. 2 . i © deer Aha ve — 

_* At the Suffolk Assizes in 1821, a mandamus from Ipswich 
was tried, in which the plaintiff's admission was resisted on the 
ground of his being above the age of 30, a householder, and; I : 
believe, married at the time of the binding, that he was previ- 
ously managing clerk to his master (a banker), and that he 
carried on business for himself as a coal merchant during his ap- 
prenticeship ; it was.acknowledged that the object of the binding 
was to gain the freedom. But as it appeared that he duly served 
his master in the usual way during the seven years, the Learned 
Judge (Holroyd) completely scouted the idea of the age or the other 
circumstances of the plaintiff operating as disqualifications, and 
directed the Jury to finda verdict in his favor. it oe 
frequently decided in cases of parochial settlement, that the ag 

ofan apprentice does not affect the validity of the binding, 
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no longer refuse. I do not hesitate to say that those 
who resisted this enrolment must have known it to 
be legal ; the Corporation records abound with Ine 
stances of three or four apprentices to one master 
being enrolled, even on the same day. It has been 
pretended that the circumstance of the apprentices 
being sons of the master, made a difference ; but 
they must have known that it could make no differ- 
ence. Instances in Cambridge of sons being ap- 
prentices to their fathers had been frequent, and 
eases on the point had been decided in our Courts. 
An instance has, Iam informed, lately occurred of 
the enrolment of asecond apprentice being object- 
ed to, though neither he nor the first were sons of 
the master. In such cases the remedy is easy. The 
_ proper officers are bound to enrol at their peril; 
and the Court of King’s Bench would grant a pe- 
remptory mandamus to them with costs, which they 
must defray out of their own pockets, as any ap- 
plication of the Corporate funds to such pur- 
pose is illegal. ; 


_ The right by birth was easier of invasion. We 
have seen how it was invaded in 1686;.-but the 
restraint which satisfied Lord Dover and the 
Courtiers of James II. was deemed insufficient 
by the present managers of the Borough, and 
the late Mr. Whittréd was refused his freedom. 
in 1817, because he was only the’ eldest and) 
és | 
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not the first-born’ son of a freeman. For an‘ ac. 
Count of the evasions with which his refusal was 
Said to be:accompanied, I refer you to the uncon: 
tradicted: statements of his own pamphlet. On 
that occasion, an Alderman who prided himself on 
his classical education,’ seemed for a moment to 
have forgotten that language in which he had cre- 
ditably acquitted himself at school and at college, 
and contended that the words “ maximus natu” 
meant the first-born, the word “ eldest” having 
found its way into the Corporation Books only 
through the ignorance of the Town Clerk, when 
the entries were directed by statute to be made 
in English.’ But what will be said of this pre- 
tended discovery in the Latin language, when it is 
now ascertained that this phrase was never used 
till the year 1679?) 

-/Mr. Whittred’s untimely and lamented death 
put an end to the proceedings on’ the mandamus 
he had obtained; and deprived you of his far: 
ther efforts in the cause of your independence. 
But he was not aware of the earlier history of the. 
Borough, and did not suspect that the usage of 
admitting more than one son had ever existed. 
That discovery was made by’a member of: the 
Corporation and myself, when we ‘Inspected ‘the 
ancient Corporation records: iu 1820. We found 
that the earliest entries were “ Son,” (Filius), or 
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<¢-éldest son,” (sen. Filius), promiscuously ; that 
for above a hundred years the usage for the. ad- 
mission of all the sons had existed ; that: during 
this period there were nearly forty instances of 
two or three brothers having been admitted’in 
right of birth; that this extensive usage had been 
altered only by a bye law, (and a bye law not 
strictly observed,) which had been enacted, while 
the Corporation existed under one ‘sole charter, 
since adjudged to be void ; and of which the 
Chief Justice, Lord Kenyon, said—“ It with 
“others, granted under the like circumstances, 
‘* was-one of the greatest grievances of the coun- 
“*try, and tended more than any thing else to 
“« bring about the revolution.” 

On these and other grounds, it was thought ex- 
pedient to try this important question, out of the 
residue of those funds which were found insuf- 
ficient for enquiring before a Committee of the 
House of Commons into the elective franchise and 
‘the corruption of the Borough. . It was thought 
that at all events, the investigation would put 
an end to the nonsense about “ Filius natu 
~ my 3;'—those modern words which Lord 
_ Or Charles II. had invented, and got 
oe “ records to serve their corrupt 
iene dea isl | we this great prop was 
_— eneath them, no Mayor would here- 


- 
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after venture to:refuse the admission.of an éldest 
son.° The) evil-of failure must be slight, the ad- 
vantage of success great and permanent; for 
though many whose right would have been estab. - 
lished by it, are connected with those who support 
the existing system; yet corruption cannot long 
remain with increased numbers. The base induce- 
ments that. satisfy afew, will not be sufficient to 
purchase the many. Even the least scrupulous 
have,a price, and will not: incur the reproof of 
their own conscience and. the certain displeasure 
and. bad opinion of their fellow townsmen, with- 
out what they think an equivalent. Those who 
do the work of the author of evil, want that power 
of multiplying food for their hungry dependants, 
which he who came from above exercised for his 


holy followers. 


REE PAs bi 


‘The detail. of that pee ied manner in salsiah 
it , was. conducted by the leading . Counsel, 
and its result, are well known... The verdict de- 
cided ; not that younger sons had.no right to their 
freedom, nor. that the Corporation had the lawful 
power of altering the right to it, but that the Cor- 
poration had from time to time taken upon them- 
selves to alter it, and therefore,that there was:not 
that. uniformity. which is necessary to constitute 
an_ancient custom... W hether | there. was or was 


not such anetent (that,is immemorial) custom, was 
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the only issue on the record, and° on this sole 


point our leading Counsel, at an early consulta- 


tion, advised us to frame the original affidavits ; to 
which the writ of mandamus and the issue to be 
tried: must conform ; and to. omit a different 


eround which the affidavits originally contained. 


Yet the managers of the Borough are gifted with 
such elastic consciences that they do not object to 
extend the right, or dispense with the due proof 
of the claimant, when the effect would be of a dif- 
ferent nature: A claimant by birth appeared, or 
was brought forward, who was not born in Cam- 
bridge. ‘The Town Clerk, who seems not to have 
been in the secret, required, as usual, a certificate 
of his baptism, and objected to his admission, as it 
was stated he was not bornin the town. But the 
objection, though founded on the invariable usage 
of the Borough, was overruled ; and he was ad- 
mitted, At the election in 1818, he acknowledged 
himself to have been born at Bagshot ; a quo war- 
ranto was brought; he immediately disclaimed 
mest under the decided opinion of the late 
ay Recorder, and was of course disfranchised. 
ai remained a freeman, it is probable this 
vould have been used as a precedent for all other 
Porno Cosi hatin goat 
ohne annus os otha 

: ould have entailed upon the town 
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the Curse of having the descendants of those 
foreigners to trample upen its rights in succeed. 
ang generations. 


_ We must now go on {at least till some more 
successful -event may restore, the older rights,) 
with the same abridged claims to admission ; 
and the same loaves and fishes to be doled 
out among the smaller numbers of venal ap- 
plicants. The means that supply them are, how- 
ver, somewhat exhausted, Promotions and 
Ships, to those who earn them by voting instead 
of fighting, must be rarer, till another war be 
undertaken to create fresh, patronage for Minis- 
‘ters, and fresh encroachments upon our own Con- 
stitution. _The domestic harvest of bribes is 
nearly gotten in, and will soon be stopped in its 
distribution. For, not content with offerin g temp- 
tations from without, the corruptors of the Bo- 
rough have perverted the public funds In the 
hands of the Corporation. itself, to. the private ad- 
vantagé of the favoured Corporators : and the 
property intrusted to their management, for the 
‘general benefit of the town, has been in many 
anstances parcelled out among venal Freemen, at 
trifling fines and rentals. . Formerly, the terms of 
a lease were referred to a Committee of eight, 
viz. : four Aldermen chosen by the Mayor, and 
four Common Councilmen; by the Common 
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Council. But in 1786, a bye-law was passed,. 
giving the appointment of the whole eight to the 
Mayor. When you recollect what interest had just 
then gained the ascendancy, and who and what 
your Mayors were for the next thirty years, you 
will be at no loss to detect the motive, or to dis- 
cover the effects of this change. I will give but one 
instance, which has been stated to me on authority 
that I cannot dispute. A lease of some land to 
Mr. Cutchie had, a few years ago, run out. 
By a wholesome order made in 1758, all leases. 
wholly or nearly run out, were to be advertised 
in the Cambridge paper for renewal to the best 
bidder. On the contrary, in this instance a refer- 
‘ence was made to eight Corporators appointed by 
‘the mayor, according to the new regulation, and 
the lease was proposed at a Common Hall to be 
A eee to a late Alderman for a fine of two gui- 
“neas and an annual rentof £1. A due feeling of 
‘disapprobation instantly arose ; one freeman pre- 
© sent offered £100 for it, and another £150; and the 
_ sealing of the lease was in consequence postponed. 
But at a subsequent Common Hall, when not ten. 
persons were present, an Alderman of great in-. 
fluence proposed and carried the sealing of the 
lease on thé low terms at first mentioned. If this 
be true, words are wanting to characterise its ini-., 
quity, and to express a due feeling of indignation ;: 
if it be not true, it will be easily contradicted. — 
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Not only the funds for general purposes have 
been thus destroyed ; but even those of charitable 
bequests have been misappropriated. By the will 
of John Crane, who died in 1654, the rents of 
estates how amounting to near £400, come every 
fifth year to the town of Cambridge for cha- 
ritable purposes.* This revenue has been re- 
gularly received by the Corporation, and seems to 
have been considered as a part of its usual funds. 
For it does not appear, during many years past; to 
have been disposed of according to the’ purposes 
directed by the will.. Much enquiry and discus- 
sion have of late taken place; and the Trustees 
have now called upon-the Corporation, to appro- 
priate this and the Sie tang? Sespae to its pro- 
per. purposes. 


It appears from a statement published in . 
the Independent Press of ‘Feb. Ist, that the Cor- 


* After the receipts have accumulated to 200/. which is to be 
lent without interest te twenty young men, the succeeding rents 
are ‘‘ to be given and bestowed upon honest poor men that be in 
** prison for debt, or old women, or the relief of poor men in want, 
“or to relieve them out of prison for debt, desiring them in- 
** trusted in this business, as they will answer it before God; that 
« they relieve the most honest, godliest, and religious persons.’ 
‘¢ men and women, in the said several towns, that have lived well, . 
“«¢ and had a good report, being fallen into decay by some iia 
<‘ ordinary occasion, aud not t to give it to dissembling byphenttiale 
“6 persons.” ‘- yy hs s | : Tie) 
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poration have now another fund, of. £1000 from 
Sir Thomas White’s benefaction, which ought to be 
lent in loans of £25 each to poor young men, “‘ free- 
‘¢ men and inhabitants.” Who are the forty young 
men who at present have them, those of you who are 
Corpurators best know; I am unable to learn the 
name of any of them. How the trusts of other 
charitable or public bequests have been. disposed 
of, we may conjecture from these examples. No 
adequate check has existed either on receipts of pay- 
‘ments. The Charter of Charles I. directs Two 
_ Treasurers to be annually elected and sworn be- 
fore the Mayor and the Vice-Chancellor ; yet from 
1787 to 1819 a late Alderman acted as Sole Trea-. 
surer without ¢ ever having been duly elected, or an- 
nually sworn in ; if indeed he was sworn in at any 
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De - as are i wrongs eis this town has ae 
fered in other respects ; atrocious as is the iniquity. 
which has been practised in other. transactions, 

_ they are almost thrown into shade by the circum-. 
stances just alluded to. Many of the Corporation 
were doubtless ignorant of the facts, and can 
only be blamed for their ‘inattention. . But. the 4 
ingenuity of the Actors, on these occasions, com. 
bine two distinct crimes in one act ; _ they doin not, 
simply pervert the public . funds of the, To 
private use ; they do not simply embezzle 
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the sacred chest of charity, and deprive the indy 
gent mechanic, the aged poor, or the honest im: 
prisoned debtor, of those legacies which benevo. 
lence had bequeathed to them, but they apply that 
very embezzlement to the violation of the inde- 
pendence of the Town ; to the transfer of our Par- 
liamentary representation toa stranger. I call the 
funds of the Corporation the public funds of the 
Town ; and should have thought this too clear for 
remark, were | not aware that some bad men had 
pretended that their proper object was the advan- 
tage of the individual Corporators. If these men 
rely on fact or ‘usage, Treadily adinit that these 
funds have long ‘been exclusively appropriated to 
such purposes. . What useful plans, what public 
improvements have the Corporation undertaken ? 
to what charitable subscriptions, to what benevo- 
lent institutions have they made donations : To 


sum of. £50. to the Great Bridge, whie ‘under 
the statute of 22. Henry VIII. they are bound to’ 
repair; nor the complimentary © donation to the 
Countrymen of that Member,. who is. insult-. 
ingly brought unknowing and unknown from: 
another kingdom, and appointed Member for’ this: 
degraded Town ; as if injury were” ‘insufficient to" 
humble you unless insult were added. I mean 
not to reflect upon the character of the gallant’ 
Colonel, whose courteous” oui gentlemanly de- 
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meatnour on the occasion, when 1 was opposed to 

 him* I-fully felt ; and. whose private » character . 
b | may perbaps deserve your esteem, if. he were not 
eS thus obtr ruded on the Town of Cambridge. 


‘ 
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SaBut to return—originally, every incorporation of 
‘Towns or Boroughs, was no more than a separa-— 
tion to a greater or less extent from the power 
and Courts of the Sheriff; and an exemption from 
‘yassalage to the Crown or the Baron; @ grant of 
“olls and of the privilege to choose their own 
istrates. ‘The Corporation was not of the in- 
duals, butof the town or its inhabitants. On the 
other hand, incorporation of trades, of Colleges, or 
othe pines: are, of the individuals. The Char- 
of Cambt ridge are very clear and strong on 
€ f course val. corporate property is 
ae m only as. trustees for: the benefit of 
rn. a ‘he b ronld: be said of a College, if 
ed on ee estates on leasés at’ insuf- 
fi 8, to the injury of their suc- 
par art of those existing members. 
to a: the revenues? . How 
orth agi the act of thus parcellin “| 
ho: char and conti Ce tony 
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and : ‘tempts theth to devot 
estates to such disbursements, Fortunately, the 
lawiprovides : an easy remedy for a part at begs of 
these malversations; it is the duty and the interest 
of the inhabitants to enforce those remedies which, 
I trust; will not belong: neglected. | Myself, an 
inhabitant, Play fihemsepen to the other inhabit-' 
ants, that their attention may be awakened to the 


remedy of the pasty and the prevention of future 
evils, 


e the rents of charity 


-uAmong ‘the lesser artifices of the confede- 
rates; it is curious to observe one attempt at im- 
position, uttered and insinuated by them with as 
much gravity and-composure as if they really had 
imposed upon themselves... :They affect to con- 
sider ‘the late trial as'an attack upon the corpora- 
tion! as ifto add to that body a number of men 
as respectable as the rest (for they must be 
sons, brothers, or uncles ‘of them) } ul db 
attack upon the body itself: as if to c confer 1 
all their sons (instead of one only) a dear pri- 
vilege, could: bean injury to men who had only 
honest ends in view! | It was, in fact, an attempt 
to benefit) the Corporation, though certainly an 
attack tipon the bad junto who aim only at mak- 
ing ita source of corrupt gain. By what means 
those fathers, and even mothers, were prevailed 
on to assist in depriving their own pFepring of the 
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| franichise, it is not for me to say. ‘Whether their 
_-—-’-gons be disposed to tread in their steps, or to 


entertain worthier sentiments, they will equally 
feel that their parents In pursuing this object had 
not only disregarded their neighbour's interest, but 
had deliberately joined in opposing” the welfare 
= oo. “8 omer own’ oT 99 YSN sm 
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shiinicie thse detailed and couphdiresdinn to you + ath 
that 1 now deem requisite. Hereafter I may again 
4 ss you from time to time, as occasion nts 


neliead -Thave at Aven — more to ‘add. 
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they; could: not POSSESS tyvo Inconsistent: enjoys 
ments ;-that they could not unite the reward of 
such misdeeds. with the respect,,and esteem of 
their fellow-townsmen, with the. satisfaction of an 
honourable mind, and. with \the cheering. sensa-; 
tions of an: appreving conscience. They knew’ 
that they could, not! serve God, and Mammon ; 
and knowing this they made their choice. Like 
the Wandering; Jew, 4 the: mark isi,on their. fofe- 
heads, and destiny urges. them on their way: they; 
have thought, in direct opposition to the saying of 
the wisest.of men, <« That riches are rather to be 
chosen than a good name ; and silver and gold 
than loving favor.”* Howeverrestless they may feel, 
they must pursue, their downward. course. They- 
are so, wedded. to infamy, that.they cannot be di- 
vorced from her. P hey may serve) as'a warning: 
to ethane but will never retrace their own pape. 
Hating those who are independent a ad vir 
because they know that by. such the we: 
distrusting: and* supplanting” of fe anott j 
live without respect, and die Pe regret, Of 
such J would 84Y), in the words of Holy | Writ, 
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éanniot.: Insénsible to"any awe, and callous to 
any lash but that of the law, they still shrink from 
thesearching eye and uplifted hand of Justice ; 
and may still find that there are ‘limits, ‘which 
they may think not very i er very desira- 
ble to st oo. | 

sitio shiene i is a ‘class: who are not yet enlisted un- 
aed the‘bantiers of the conspirators, who may’ have 
incalitiously joined’ ‘as volunteers, and can with- 
draw when ' they’ find out, or begin ‘seriously ‘to 
think on the natiire and vag of the service te- 


3 quired® ‘of then.’ 
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Most of ane riéw ‘freemen have’ as Het cone no- 
thing torsully their ¢haracter for independence.— 
Giaiindion for what purpose Corporations’ of 
nee ono — ; for what end and: aint the 


titut Win soabe9 will obictty' perceive the 
se for | heriselves to pursue. ‘Is not that 
oft presentatives sent to enact such. 
laws'as nay conduce to the gerieral g gdod? to hold 
the purse stririgs of the nation? and thereby to see 


| aaehe searing proper and necessary > to 


roul and’ bring to punishnient’the Ministers of 
the Crovn, if thirst be illegal and‘ unéonstitu- 
ional? to’ check and? balance’ the “power ofthe 
) ipods, » Nobles} by hina and 
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defending the, just. liberties of the people > 
Were they, not, originally, and ought they not 
ever to be, freely elected, by the counties and: 
the towns they. represent? If honest. men be 
elected, they). will, without. reward, conscien- 
tiously support every measure in Parliament which 
they think beneficial to the country; every vote 
of money which they think honestly, usefully, 
and. advantageously applied.’ It.can only be, 
when a Minister urges measures and votes which 
ane not ORs thas bribes are necessary : for I call 
enring pee votes, money te given to the indir, 
_ vidual, or places and promotions to himself or his 
relaticns. _ When several Members confederate in 
their votes, and: in their demands, the plunder 

becomes greater as, their request. becomes more 
irresistible... _Places«useless or onanpaid are cre- 
ated or preser ved for the purpose ofthat bigibe 

and the enquiry, even as to of | 
important is, not whether the, man ) 
the office, but whether the off ice Ww 

man. The great business of Tiiaictoting noel 
lic affairs is. worse conducted, and » the, same 
double crime is thus united in one act, alike in the 
concerns of the nation as in those of the town... Ad- 
ditional money is wrung from the people in order to 
bribe their should-be representative to act against 
their welfare.. The Members themselves, knowing 
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ust buy their votes before they can sell them 
are under the dishonest necessity 
and. so into 


they m 
at their pleasure, 
of creating the means of purchase : 
places of all sorts, shapes, and sizes, the plunder 
of an impoverished nation is assorted. Would 
the lucrative offices and promotions obtained by 
a few individuals in the corporation, ever have 
been so bestowed, were it not to secure the votes 
of the two nominal, Members for the, town on 
whatever measure) the Minister chose) to favor 
or) oppose ? “Has there’ been, during the last 
thirty-five years, asingle vote ever given by either 
of these Members in favor of economy or civil. 
liberty—against any expence however wasteful— 
against any encroachment on the rights which 
our ancestors {have handed down to us—against 
any measure however ill-planned—in short against 
the will of any Minister, Pitt, Addington, or Gren- 

s ortlamd, Percival, or Castlereagh? Is 
i‘ daring enough to deny these 
| ough to defend them” ? 


oF S(ILYSIVNSTTE Tod VIEai bos | 
' If Imay he excused the comparing of great 
things with small, let me put a'case. We elect 
two Paving Commissioners from each of the 
fourteen parishes of Cambridge; suppose a’ few: 
individuals ‘were able to procure the’ election! 
of whomsoever they pleased, and by means of 
the’ Commissioners ‘so elected, of creating new 
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offices, preserving those that had become useless, 
‘and of filling the proper offices with improper 
persons; if you thus found yourselves more 
heavily assessed, while many of the streets 
were ill paved and half lighted, what would 
be your sentiments? and is there any difference 
between the two cases, except in the magnitude 
of the evil; and therefore of the greater criminality 
of such conduct? Many of these men I am 
speaking of, may be honest in their private trans- 
actions, may call themselves moral in private life, 
and might'shrink from the temptation of fraud or 
injustice towards’ their neighbour. Is not the 
conscientious’ giving of a vote, and the’ due 
performance ‘of a trust, as much a matter of 
honesty and morality,’ as the conduct in private 
transactions?  Doesithe injustice become less be- 
cause it is spread ‘among many ; because he 
wounds a hundred, instead of. 
there any other difference than ¢] 
a single or a few individuals, tl ler doeSwrong 
to thousands ; and injury per haps irretrievable to 
our latest descendants ? I'ask, whether'all the fraud 
and injustice, which it was possible for the corrupt: 
members of Corporations to have practised in pri- 
vate life, could have produced half the injury. that 
a ease OS tek! oansta 9901 197 Son tOw to 
_ Some, perhaps, may try to excuse their participar 
ion in such measures under the plea of gratitude 
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for favours received ; may thus attempt to satisfy 
others, and may fancy they satisfy themselves. It is’ 
an old artifice for vices on a creat scale, to assume 
the name and to hold forth the pretence of virtues. 
Gratitude in its genuine purity 1s one of the most 
heavenly virtues ; but has not this, like every other 
virtue, its due linnts. Suppose a benefactor were 
to ask one of you to unite in a plan of private rob- 
bery—to violate a private trust—or give a false 
verdict ona jury; what would be the reply ? Would 
he not say, ‘I feel the obli gation, and will be ready 
to repay it by every lawful or honourable means 
in my power, but even for you I cannot trans- 
gress the duty I owe to my neighbour, and 
myself’. If asked to favour public robbery, or 
violate a public trust, ought not his answer to be 
the same? ought he not to refuse to violate his duty 
to his fellow townsmen, and his fellow country- 
; ne hould be his line of conduct even 
i mn sre unforeseen, if the benefactor | 
ad conferred themavour gratuitously and thought 
not of such a return till afterwards; but here the 
favour is conferred wath the view and for the sole 
sic prad of influencing the vote at an election, or the 
| onduct at a corporate meeting. Would it have 
oR erage ape 
dheeiinidintiiarioud- Spa aaaeeceaen, 
It is a profanatio ven aiften wanda, 
| n of the word; it is an insult as 
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well-as an injury to morality, to call such base ser- 
mites and unjust expectations, by the hallowed name 
of Gratitude. Itis only adding hypocrisy to crime. 


~ One word as to him who seems to influence the 
whole. If the frequency and notoriety of such 
facts did not abate our wonder, we might feel sur- 
prised that any man of high rank and ancient fa- 
mily ;' whose wealth might leave him nothing to 
want for himself ;;whose vast domains and a seat 
in one House of Parliament, might give all the 
lawful influence and constitutional power, which 
an honourable mind ‘would wish—that any such 
man should degrade and vilify himself by an un- 
principled traffic for seats in the House of Com- 
mons; by an intrusion into towns where he has nei- 
ther property nor hatural connection; and should, 
for the sake of procuring places foryafew rela 

or dependents, submit to th 
from his inferiors, with which 
demands to the Minister™ 


. * T have heard an anecdote relating to another Borough, 
which may afford an instance of the degrading dictation that 
great and proud men will snbmit to when such corrupt influence 
is at stake. A person wrote to a Peer requesting for his son 
the presentation to a living then vacant. The Peer answered, 
that he had found among his father’s papers a memorandum of a 
promise to another clergyman, and that according to that pro- 
mise he felt bound to dispose of it, but that he was anxious to 
provide for his son at an early opportunity. The person in his 
reply, after the usual flourish about his son’s merits, concluded 
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check him, we might naturally expect that pride 
would prevent such degradation. 


The greater part of those to whom this letter is 
addressed : the great mass of respectable and in- 
telligent inbabitants of this Town, have unfortu- 
nately no direct and immediate means of rescuing 
the Borough from the foul domination which it 
has long groaned under and abhor red. But still 
a great deal is in their power; their animated 
and decided efforts in 1818, did much in prevent- 
ing that fresh flood of foreigners* that threatened 
to overwhelm them. It alarmed the vicious ; it 
animated and supported the independent part ot 
the Corporation ; 
ing of those who shewed that they were not en- 
tirely devoted to the will of a stranger, nor quite 

: he welfare and respectability of the 

e united efforts, that body of 
ve just alluded to are indebted, 
etated toon the floor of their 
Steward, the Gamekeeper, or 
om) Stranger. The Corporation 


: ‘thus: : in the Borough of S—— there are thirty-five electors, 
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has lately shown a manly feeling of independence 
‘In the choice of the Mayors, by persevering in this 
determined opposition to foreigners, and to other 
encroachments or guidances; and by this courge 
alone they can save themselves from it in future, 
Vigilance, extreme vigilance is necessary. Perhaps 
it is not generally known that a plan was lately in 
agitation, to introduce a new domestic manager, 
and a new code of bye-laws for the “ better go- 
verning” of the Borough. A late departure has 
checked it for atime; but it is by no means given 
aipisteow 


There are many offences against society and 
‘morality, which from their nature laws cannot con- 
trol, or Courts of Justice punish ; against which 
the only check is public opinion and. censure. 
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For this very reason, that censungy 
pressed and shown more decid 
Few, very few, disregard the o( 
of those among whom the ; 
reproach may often prevai re conscience 
would net; and men would hesitate and often de- 
sist from their intent, if they found that by be- 
traying their fellow-townsmen, and bartering 
away for a megs of porridge their own and their 
neighbours’ birthright to a Stran ger, they brought 
~ coolness from their friends ; contempt, indignation 


‘ 


and reproach from all around them, 
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Had the same right feeling and energy been 
ay exerted from the year 1785 to 1790, that have 
lately appeared, the evils which then were inflict- 
ed might have been successfully opposed. ‘lhe 
freedom would not then have been voted to fifty 
y foreigners on one day, without a single towns- 
"man among them. To the carelessness, or timi- 
_dity of our predecessors, we attribute the present 
‘subjection of the Borough. The most gloomy 
md desponding will therefore have this satisfac- 

on, this result of our efforts, that we have done 
uL oti and cannot be reproached by our de- 
scendants for the faults which we blame in the 

semen and inhabitants of former times. But I 
re isno one who does not see much more, 
t Eearinced that eeaty perseverance 


C d respectable body of inhabit- 
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